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On the 15th of November, a date I noted because we enjoyed
the day so much, we went out to Oyster Bay, a stretch of coast
owned almost entirely by the Roosevelt family. It was a day of
cloudless weather. We travelled by a little railway and were met
at the station and driven in a pony-trap across sand dunes to Airs
West-Roosevelt's house. We stopped in front of a high terrace
wall, on to which we stepped from the trap, and saw in front of us
a lovely old timber house standing on its terraced eminence and
surrounded by the sea. The sight was so overwhekoing that we
forgot to greet our hostess.
The hall and every room were as perfect as the surroundings.
We felt at home immediately. Mrs Roosevelt took us to see the
house of her brother-in-law Theodore Roosevelt, who was big
game shooting in Africa at the time. It too, although it had less
character than the old farm-house, was beautifully situated on
rising ground, surrounded by blue sea. We could see through
the house from outside because every room opened on to a
verandah of glass. .Mrs Roosevelt observed that this was symbolic
of Theodore^ whose life was as clear and open as his house.
One evening after dining with Otto H. Kahn we went to a
seance of Eusapia Palladino's. Mahler, the Kahns, an English-
man, Frankel and I drove there in two automobiles. We got out
in Broadway at a building of dreary proletarian aspect and
ascended in the lift to what might be called the attic-floor. There
was no one to be seen. After a search we discovered Palladino's
spacious room, where the seance was to take place, but she was
not there. Next door a riotous drinking party was in progress.
There was a great bawling and smashing of glasses against the
walls; but we were none the wiser. There was a flat opposite;
it was vacant except for the litter of its recent occupants. Next
to it, there was the shining brass plate of an agency for mechanical
pianos. We heard trills and roulades, but when we looked
through the keyhole there was nobody there. We began to feel
very queer. Mrs Kahn was wearing a white satin dress with
white slippers and strings of pearls nearly to the floor and the sight
of her finery in these surroundings added to the weird effect. At
last Palladino appeared.
She had a kind of peasant's shawl round her head and a face
which was red and puffy and vinous. She gave us a brief and
casual greeting and went on with a reeling gait into the large
and dimly lighted room. We followed. Before her arrival we